ALFRED NOBEL AND LITERATURE

satisfaction in sending me to the stake. It is not half as hot with
the devil as they say. I shall have my little play hectographed or
printed in Christiana. I don't want to have anything to do with
the Swedish censorship ; it is very kind, of course, but I have been
so spoilt/'

His drama was in fact printed in Paris, not in Christiana ; but
just as it was ready for publication he died, and his friends, who
rightly held that a poor drama does no credit to the memory of a
great man, had the edition destroyed, except for three copies.

There is no doubt that this single work from his pen would have
given the general public a false impression of Nobel. For Alfred
Nobel was a true poet; he had a poet's attitude to life, and in his
youth he was able to give expression to it in poetic form; with the
passage of years he lost this faculty. As we have seen, he jokingly
describes himself in one of his letters as " a super-idealist, a kind of
untalented Rydberg," and there is a certain truth in this character-
isation. Up to the last moment, he constantly brooded over the
ultimate questions of life, which in spite of his scientific training, he
viewed with the eyes of an idealist. If his imaginative gifts had
been allowed to develop they would have found their highest
expression in reflective poetry.
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